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Inside Front Cover 

Up to their elbows in electronic parts and equipment, Bert Teeples 

Roy Vickers, and Julius Donnell, supervisor, check an electric circuit on a 
radio dispatcher's control board. Here at Camp Hubbard, repairs and 


major assemblies are made for the districts. Photography by Blair E. Wilkins 


About Our Cover 

It's midnight . . . a new day, a new year. Tail lights and headlight 
passing cars make skyrocket trails of color along Interstate 20 in downtow 
Fort Worth. Buildings are dressed brightly for the holiday season—and te 
welcome the New Year. As a nearby clock struck twelve (back c 


Richard Moree paused on an overpass to photograph the scen 


How often have we heard the remark “Why don’t 


they do something about it?” ‘ 

The person asking this question generally has no 
specific idea in mind as to who he means by “they.” 
He may mean people in general, society, the gov- 
ernment, or the Highway Department. If he means 
the Highway Department, he may mean you or me. 
This holds true especially if we are driving a state 
vehicle. To the motorist who sees us on the highway 
we are the Highway Department. Our driving man- 
ners can enhance or hurt us. 

From time to time some irate taxpayer has re- 
ported that Department employes are not as courte- 
ous as they might be in entering expressways, 
changing lanes without signaling, and even speed- 
ing. Now, you know and | know that he couldn’t 
mean us-so it must be“them’ But to Joe Taxpayer 
it’s all the same; it’s the Highway Department. And 
that is us. 

Other complaints may come our way—asphalt on 
the cars, flying gravel, pot holes, right of way 


years t 


we make n 


year’s achigveriante ada to set 
standards for the new year. Ou 
always for personal improvement—to | 
one good book a month, to study ou 
toward improving our work, to stop 
our assistant, to get to bed early on Si 
to take a language course at night scho 
to be a nicer guy all around. Set the goa 
strive to reach them. 
Let’s make a list of New Year's resolan 
them where you can read them over every dé 
If we follow these resolutions, then it also 
that we cannot fail to improve the “they’ 
Highway Department. 


Photographs and story by Herman Kelly 
f Travel and Information Division : 
@ 
ULF FREEWAY MOTORISTS 
take note: The Eyes of Texas—the 


Texas Highway Department, that is— 
are upon you. 

The Highway Department has its own 
TV network now, but the big three need 
have no fear. It is a closed circuit tele- 
vision system being used to study traffic 
on the busy Gulf Freeway in Houston in 
a joint research project by the Highway 
Department, Bureau of Public Roads, 
and Texas Transportation Institute. 


Six and one-half miles of Gulf Freeway in the twinkle of an eye—a 
watchful eye, that is. Fourteen TY monitors in a control center just off 
the Houston freeway provide constant surveillance of incoming traffic. 
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What's that? If R. G. Biggs sees traffic slow down or an accident on 
one of the 14 monitors on the wall panel, he turns the selector knob 
on the left of the console to the camera nearest the trouble. Five 


Closely linked with the successful ramp 
control system on the freeway, the tele- 
vision system provides a visual means of 
analyzing traffic flow and increasing ef- 
ficiency. 

For six and one-half miles, the ex- 
perienced eyes of traffic researchers can 
study traffic patterns of the more than 
120,000 vehicles that use the freeway 
daily. 

It was a holiday, but R. G. Biggs spent 
it watching and testing the TV system. 
Biggs, engineering technician V, talked 
about the system he helped to construct. 

Now, you see that car? That 
driver is already educated on how to 


enter a freeway. He has probably learned 


x 


this through our metered ramp control.” 

Sure enough, in the midst of a bumper- 
to-bumper line of cars on the ramp, one 
driver was holding back. 

“Tf all those drivers will learn to hold 
back, they will not only learn how to 
avoid rear-end collisions, but will have 
room to pick up speed before actually 
entering freeway traffic,’ Biggs con- 
cluded. 

Biggs says the television surveillance 
study will help provide better freeway 
design, increase traffic flow, and perhaps 
even lead to new concepts of freeway 
driving. 

Camera 12 was showing an accident. 
Cameras 10 and 11 transmitted the on- 


switches can then swing the camera left, right, up, down, in or out, 
and zoom in for a closeup. Clarity of pictures on the monitors is much 
sharper than that on home sets. 


coming traffic as it began to swerve off 
the freeway onto the frontage road. 
Biggs, from a control panel in his of- 
fice, turned the camera toward the acci- 
dent scene and “zoomed” the lens in 
for a closer view. By manipulating the 
camera in this fashion, Biggs could 
practically see what the policeman was 
writing on his clipboard. 

Fourteen such cameras “watch” the 
freeway over the six and one-half mile 
distance, all transmitting their fields of 
view to the panel of 14 television sets at 
the office. At the control console is yet 
another television receiver which gives 
a closer look than any of the other re- 
ceivers on the panel. 
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A ae or jack near the top of the pole allows maintenance 
to talk with operator in control center in making adjustments. 


Since the fields of view of these cam- 


eras overlap, there is not one space in 


the research area that is not being moni- 


_tored at any time. Traffic can also be 


observed on adjoining ramps, frontage 
roads, and cross streets. 

Complete coverage allows for meas- 
uring these traffic parameters: Volume 
at any location; density at any section; 
average speeds; travel time for any sec- 
tion; total travel time for any section; 
and delay to ramp vehicles. 

Biggs emphasizes that although the 
freeway is being monitored, the Highway 
Department has no intention of using the 
television system for law enforcement. 
‘He explains that the system will not be 


used to clock speeders or to report any 
other violators. However, he does hope 
that the system can be used to improve 
police investigation procedures and to 
aid law enforcement officers in clearing 
accidents and other potential traffic 
hazards from the freeway faster. 

There is no end to the possible uses 
for this research project. It was con- 
ceived as an aid to volume studies and 
traffic flow statistics and one immediate 
objective for its use is the evaluation of 
automatic ramp control equipment. Biggs 
thinks many other uses will be found 
for the system. Some of these include: 
(1) causes of traffic congestion 
(2) corrective maintenance needs, and 


(3) effect of maintenance on freeway 
efficiency. 

Cost of the television system runs ap- 
proximately $9,000 per month. This is 
the cost of leasing the equipment as well 
as its maintenance. 

The present lease runs for 40 months. 
Each August 31 the Highway Depart- 
ment may choose to discontinue the 
lease. 

Although total cost for the full lease 
period would be $360,000, it provides 
valuable information which could result 
in saving much more than that in future 
freeway design and costly ramp control 
equipment, not to mention the lives of 
many Texas motorists. @ 


41 Memorable Years 


Fred Bennett 
Bows Out 


FRED BENNETT 
..."A man should not be too far away from his friends." 


Fred T. Bennett, who retired in December as personnel and 
wage administrator for the Highway Department, will be 
remembered as one who set many wheels in motion during 
his 41-year career. 

As special assistant to the state highway engineer in 1946, 


Bennett wrote the Retirement Bill passed by the 50th Legis- — 


lature in 1947 and was selected as the first member of the 
State Employee Retirement Board. He also initiated at that 
time the compulsory retirement policy for 65-year-old em- 
ployes and the modified service plan. 

Bennett set other wheels in motion when he pioneered the 
job classification system for Highway Department employes. 
He redesigned the appropriation bill from line-items to 11 
croup Classifications for employe salaries, and this change was 
also put into effect by the 50th Legislature. 

After a year as special assistant, Bennett became the first 
engineer of traffic services, head of the new Division of Traffic 
Services. This division was formed on August 15, 1947, to 
combine under three major sections traffic engineering, land- 
scaping, and road information. 

Objective of the new division was to supervise those 
things that affect the. safety, comfort, and pleasure of the 
traveling public. Under Bennett’s direction, the traffic engi- 
neering section was responsible for uniform striping of high- 
ways, highway traffic signals and signs, and uniform parking 
schedules. The landscaping section was in charge of roadside 
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parks, beautification and landscaping of roadsides, and erosion 
control. Road information section answered requests for in- 
_ formation about Texas, supplied maps, and conducted tourist 
_ information bureaus throughout the state. 
Bennett started more wheels turning in 1953 when he be- 
_ came head of the new Information and Statistics Division that 
was created from the road information section of the Division 
_ of Traffic Services. (The other two sections became part of the 
new Maintenance Operations Division.) 
_ As Engineer of Information and Statistics, Bennett super- 
vised expanded duties of the new division, including prepara- 
tion of statistics and information on the work and activities 
_ of the Department. Also in his charge were all Departmental 
publications such as the Official Travel Map, the Construction 
and Maintenance Bulletin (forerunner of TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS), Highway News, and pamphlets and booklets on 
various aspects of the Department. 

Under Bennett, the new division became the Travel and 
Information Division in 1959 when the Legislature delegated 
the Highway Department with responsibility for development 
and dissemination of tourist information. He saw his division 
expand to include writers, artists, and photographers to pre- 
pare and distribute brochures and literature and to provide 
counseling services for tourists. 

“The Department expanded to include virtually the same 
functions as it has today,” Bennett said. 

As personnel and wage administrator, his role for the past 
six years, Bennett has been responsible for interpreting per- 
sonnel policy of Highway Department regulations laid out by 
the Legislature concerning state employes, and for instructing 
the field in following the Legislative rules. Personnel Division 
also keeps all employe records and interviews applicants for 
positions in the main office. 

Fred Bennett was born in Mexia in 1901, and he attended 
Texas A&M University. His 41 years, 4 months of service with 
the Department began in 1925 in Mexia. From 1927 to 1932, 
Bennett was assistant resident engineer in the Houston District, 
and he became resident engineer in the Austin District in 1932. 

Leaving his position as senior resident engineer in 1942, 
Bennett joined the US Army Corps of Engineers. He served 
as a captain in the Corps until 1946 when he returned to the 
Highway Department as special assistant to State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer. 

His interest in the welfare of state employes predates his 
position as head of Personnel Division by many years, as 
evidenced by his appointment by Governor Beauford Jester 
to the first State Employee Retirement Board in 1947 and his 
service as chairman of the Texas Public Employees Association 
Legislative Committee. 

Bennett is considering several job offers in the building 
industry. 

“I may take another job but it sure won’t be in Timbuktu, 
Tl tell you that,” he declared. “I haven’t had a vacation in 
six or seven years, so I’m going to take it easy for awhile.” 

Bennett said he will not take a job outside Texas. “I don’t 
think a man who is 65 should be too far away from his 
friends.” @ 
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Alfonso Steele, illustrious great grandfather of Fred Ben- 
nett, was the last living veteran of the Battle of San 
Jacinto when at the age of 90 he published his memoirs 
on the historic campaign. A native of Hardin County. 
Kentucky, he headed west to seek his fortune at the age 
of 17. Two years later, as a private in the Second Regi- 
ment of Texas Volunteers, he was one of the few Amer- 
icans severely wounded at San Jacinto. Steele became 
a rancher in Limestone County and lived 94 years. 
Before his death in 1911, he counted 170 descendants. 


Drew DeBerry 


Faces New 


Challenge 


DREW DeBERRY—Man with a mission 


Drew DeBerry began his job as director of Personnel 
Division on December 1 with a look at the challenges ahead of 
him, and expressed the confidence of a man who knows how to 
meet those challenges. 

“One of the most critical problems facing the Highway De- 
partment right now,” he pointed out, “is to obtain a realistic 
salary and wage schedule. As wage administrator for the De- 
partment, it will be my duty to work diligently to achieve this 
goal.” 

DeBerry emphasized that a realistic wage schedule should 
solve many of the Department’s manpower problems. The rate 
of loss in some job classifications has run as high as 63 per 
cent. Last summer Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman of the Texas 
Highway Commission, warned, “No successful business could 
stand this rate of attrition.” 

DeBerry added, however, that in addition to a realistic 
salary and wage schedule, a thorough understanding of the 
job classification system is essential to the districts and Austin 
divisions. A systematic evaluation of all classified and hourly 
employes as to productivity and potential is necessary for such 
a system to function. 

DeBerry said another important area is to continue an active 
recruiting program to hire qualified engineers and related 
personnel, both in Texas and from out of State. 

“The time has also come,” the new director added, “for us 
to place more emphasis on in-service training programs. You 


know, one of the first things a college graduate asks now is 


... "One of our most critical 
problems is that of 

obtaining a realistic salary 
and wage schedule." 


‘What type of in-service training program do you have?’ 

“Our division will work closely with the districts and other 
divisions to step up our training program, both for the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional employe.” 

As personnel and wage administrator, one of DeBerry’s 
many tasks is preparation of the biennial budget. And in this 
field he brings several years’ experience to the job. As staff 
services officer for the Department administration since 1963, 
DeBerry was liaison agent between the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Budget offices and the Department on budget matters. 

DeBerry, 52, is a 29-year veteran with the Department. He 
is a native of Bogata, Red River County, where he received his 
early education. He attended The University of Texas where he 
studied engineering and business administration. 

He began his career with the Department as a chainman in 
the Paris district. DeBerry served in Planning Survey Division 
for about 25 years, and later became the right of way research 
administrator in Right of Way Division. 

During World War I, DeBerry served two years in the 
US Army Air Corps as a flight training instructor. 

The new personnel director is a member of the Austin So- 
ciety for Public Administration and the Texas Public Em- 
ployees Association. He also is an elected member of the 
board of trustees of the Employees Retirement System of 
Texas. 

DeBerry and his wife, Mary Lee, have one son, Nick, a law 
student at The University of Texas. Mf 


. 2. "We will 
continue an active 
recruiting 
program to hire 
qualified engineers 
and related 
personnel." 


...'"We must place more emphasis on in-service training.” 
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Sylvester junipers will complement cedar trees growing off right of way 
in this part of East Texas. Planted in groups of four or five in low places 
having ideal moisture conditions, the junipers will grow to 20 feet, 
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Approximately 25,000 trees and 
shrubs are being planted along a 71- 
mile stretch of Interstate Highway 20 in 
East Texas—one of the first major plant- 
ing contracts let by the Texas Highway 
Department under the new federal High- 
way Beautification Act. 

Actually, the Department is a pioneer 
in highway beautification and has been 
beautifying roadsides for more than 
three decades. 

The contract for the IH 20 project, 
which will cost around $150,000, was let 
last June and begun early in November. 
Come spring, the stretch will be a sym- 
phony of color. To be planted are more 
than 20 different kinds of trees and 
shrubs, including 9,590 blaze climbing 
roses, 962 multicolored crepe myrtles, 
1,262 slash pines, 5,872 yaupons, 1,151 
sylvester juniper trees, 163 magnolias, 
798 redbuds, 168 dogwoods, and 662 
sweet gum trees. In fall, when the first 
frost hits, the sweet gum leaves turn 
from green to the vivid autumnal hues. 

The 71 miles covered by the contract 
extends from the Kaufman County line 
to State Highway 135 north of Kilgore. 
All 36 miles of IH 20 running through 
Smith County and all 30.1 miles going 
through Van Zandt County are included 
in the beautification project, says W. W. 
Potter, district engineer at Tyler. 

Gregg County will get 4.8 miles of 
beautification work under the contract 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


IH 20 Gets 
Beauty 


Treatment 


because that’s the total IH 20 mileage 
in that particular area. 

Planting is being done by two Houston 
firms, Breedlove-Plummer Inc. and 
Tropic Landscapes Inc. Primarily, fo- 
liage will be set out in median strips 
with assortments placed some 30 feet 
off the shoulder in strategic spots. 
Nothing has been left to chance. Plans 
for the project spell out details of each 
plant. 


The Highway Department is working 
with plant specialists on the project. Two 
of the district men are overseeing various 
phases. 

L. S. Thompson, district maintenance 
engineer, is in charge of the whole 
project. Perry Thompson, engineering 
assistant, is the liaison between state 
engineers and plant specialists. The 
Thompsons are not related. 

It is part of Perry’s job to see 


Plans for a major beautification project—a 7|-mile stretch on Interstate 20—get a thorough 


perusal from contractors Ralph Plummer, left, and Jesse Breedlove Jr., right, and district 
employes Perry Thompson and L. S. Thompson. Detailed plans show where each of 25,000 trees 


and shrubs is to be planted. 
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Photograph courtesy Tyler Courier-Times 
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Check and check again. The two Thompsons (no relation) scru- CAUTION BEFORE BEAUTY—Loran Thompson, supervising maintenance en- 
tinize condition of newly arrived truckload of oak trees. gineer, Tyler, discusses safety precautions for IH 20 beautification project 
Approximately 578 oak trees will be planted along IH 20. with Highway Patrolman Ed Majors, left, and contractor Ralph Plummer. 


In nursery lingo, trees such as this oak are 
"balled" and “burlapped." Soil is left on roots, 
which are wrapped in burlap for containment. 
Thus planting is not as much of a shock and 
the tree will have a better chance for survival. 
The enlarged hole provides extra topsoil and 
facilitates tree growth. 
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Checking to see that plants meet Departmental specifications are, from 
left, L. S. Thompson, Herbert Simmons, Department inspector, and 
Perry Thompson. Plants are stored on land leased just off right of way. 


should be. 


For instance, Thompson sees that dead, 


that plants are as_ they 


unhealthy, or stolen plants are replaced 
by contractors. All plants are guaran- 
teed. 

On November 1, the contractors start- 
ed erecting warning signs to protect 
tenes Ne pet eo] workmen and equipment. Planting will 
% isi eth ye Ee 


af be completed late this month. Contractors 
planted in narrow medians. A tractor-mounted 
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To allow proper visibility, only shrubs will be will maintain the plants through spring. 


auger is used to drill holes which will be enlarged by hand for plants. Toeseuiends ihe nation in lone-rance 
xas leads atio g-rang 


landscape planting on its interstate high- 


Holes for smaller plants are usually dug by hand. Here workers dig holes for pampas grass ways. Besides enhancing roadside beauty, 


(just behind man on right). Plans call for clumps of grass to be intermixed with yaupon to form : 

shrubs and trees prevent erosion, 
lengthen the roadway’s life, reduce main- 
tenance costs, and increase highway 
safety by warding off “highway hyp- 
nosis.” And when completed, IH 20 
beautification will be a colorful addition 
to the beautification efforts of the Texas 


a solid wall several feet high. The wall will screen glare of traffic lights at night. 
| 
Highway Department. 
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Rolly “Rowel the Flog, Men! 


Is nothing sacred? Female ‘‘flagmen’’? Women are invad- 


ing another domain of the man’s world. Female flagmen 
are directing traffic on a highway construction project near 
Waco. As far as we know, this is the first time a contractor 
has hired females for this job, but Viva la flagmen! 


Hurray for highway beautification! 


"Flagman” 


Kay Soules not only slows traffic to the proper 


speed on an Interstate Highway 35 construction project north of Waco, but in some cases halts 


it entirely. She's an "experiment" because of the manpower shortage. 


Dallas Morning News columnist Frank 
X. Tolbert tells the story: 

“Highway safety engineers may 
soon debating over whether or not g 
looking girls should be hired as “fl 
men” for road repair crews. Especially 
if the flag waver is as shapely as mk : 
old Miss Kay Soules. 

“Miss Soules, equipped with a a 
jacket over her blouse and with a red 
flag in her hand, was supposed to be 
slowing up traffic around a road repair 
crew in one lane of Interstate 35 north 
of Waco. In some cases, she was sia 
ping traffic. 

“*You’re not supposed to stop. Just 
slow,’ I was told by Miss Soules, who — 
has been studying art at Sam Houston - 
State College but took off this autumn 
for her unique job on the highway. 

“Jimmie Bryant, foreman of the crew 
which was putting a thick asphalt icing 
on one northbound lane of Interstate 35, 
said that several girl flag wavers were 
hired ‘as a kind of experiment to see 
how they would work out.’ Also because — 
of the manpower shortage. 

“So far they've done pretty well except 
that curious types ... often stop and talk 
with the girls and distract them. 

“Miss Soules, who lives in Waco, said 
that she was getting a nice tan on her 
new job ‘only all of this wind is tough 
on hairdo’s. I don’t think I’d want to 
make a career as a flag girl.’ ” 

Waco District Engineer Elton B. Evans 
postscripts the foregoing piece with some 
vital statistics—not on the girls but on 
the project itself. 

Writes Evans, “These girls are being 
used on a contract construction project 
in Hill County by Young Bros., Inc. of 
Waco. This project is an asphaltic con- 
crete overlay job that extends from the 
McLennan-Hill County line to 3.0 miles 
south of Hillsboro. @ 


In Lubbock 
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Helping dedicate Loop 289 in Lubbock are, from left, Arch eae county 


commissioner; Rod L. Shaw, county judge; Les Derrick, county commissioner; 
Mayor W. B. (Dub) Rogers; W. E. Medlock, city commissioner; Congress- 
man George Mahon; O. L. Crain, district engineer; George Green, county 
commissioner; George McCleskey, chamber of commerce president; Elmer Y. 
Wright, supervising resident engineer; and Alton Brazell, county commissioner. 


“THIS is just one example of what 
can be done with cooperative planning— 


cooperative planning between city and 
county, Texas Highway Department and 
federal government.” 

These were the words of US Repre- 
sentative George Mahon as he cut the 
ribbon opening frontage roads on Loop 
289 around Lubbock. 

With completion of the frontage roads, 
traffic may now travel completely 
around Lubbock—a distance of 26.5 
miles. Although most of the present con- 
struction is frontage roads, 11 grade 
separations have been completed. Thir- 
teen additional grade separations and 
connecting main lanes are planned as 
funds become available. 

Another speaker at the dedication, 
Mayor W. B. (Dub) Rogers of Lubbock, 
pointed out, “This facility cures one of 
the deficiencies over which we have con- 
trol.” 


Mayor Rogers also described how Lub- 


bock and other cities have been trying 
to establish an Interstate designation 
from El Paso through Lubbock to Okla- 
homa City. 

Congressman Mahon then commented, 
“I’m hoping we can have an Interstate. 
I think we (Congress) will expand the 
Interstate program. Let’s push ahead 
for more four-lane divided highways and 
the Interstate can come later. 

“We have in Texas the best highway 
department in the United States. The 
US Bureau of Public Roads listens to 
and respects recommendations of our 
State Highway Engineer, D. C. Greer.” 

Other dedication speakers included 
Lubbock County Judge Rod L. Shaw and 
District Highway Engineer O. L. Crain. 
George McCleskey, outgoing president of 
the Lubbock Chamber of Commerce, 
was master of ceremonies. 

—Fred Wagner 
Senior Resident Engineer 
District Five 


A sleepy farm wife, her hair still in — 
curlers, brakes a pickup to a stop on the 
frontage road at the intersection of 
Ranch to Market Road 2338 and Inter- 
state Highway 35 at Georgetown. 

She has delivered the children to 
school and is returning home for her 
second cup of coffee. 

- ete . | The sight of the familiar intersection 

"REFLECTED IMAGE FROM WEST. |i “7 causes the lady driver to tense. A feeling 

4 of apprehension settles over her as she 
peers to the left trying to see if a car is 
coming over the overpass to the west. 
It is impossible for her to tell without 
getting into the line of traffic. 

Then, to her left, she notices what 
looks like a big glass box. It’s mounted 
on pipe like a highway sign and stands 
in the northeast quadrangle of the inter- 
section of the east frontage road of IH 
35 and RM 2338. 


A closer look and the woman realizes 


the big glass box is actually a mirror— 
a huge mirror mounted seven feet above 
the pavement. 

A sign under the mirror reads “re- 
flective image from west” and an arrow 
points to the west. 

“Great day in the morning,” the driver 


EE STE SEAL BUSTLE SS ERNIE = mutters to herself as she looks in the 
4's assistant district engineer, can be seen in mirror as he directs 
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Mulkey Owens, District | 
Walter Burke and James Krauth of the Georgetown maintenance section in final adjustments. 
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mirror and sees a large truck crossing 
the overpass. 

The problem of a dangerous, short- 
sight intersection is solved and it’s all 
done with mirrors—actually one mirror 
installed by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. 

The mirror and its successful installa- 


© 
Wit error tion is largely the work of Mulkey 
9 Owens Jr., assistant district engineer for 
District 14. 
“We had been concerned about that 
© intersection for some time,” Owens said, 
explaining that the short sight distance 
Mi | rere Or from the frontage roads to the ranch to 
9 market road made it a_high-accident 
location. 


Owens wondered about the possibility 
of installing a mirror so that cars stop- 


| ( ping at the intersection could get a re- 
| al (CO WO WO} flective image of traffic approaching 


from the west (over the overpass) before 
proceeding through the intersection. 

He experimented at home, placing a 
small mirror on a stand in his driveway 
and watched traffic on his street. 

After further experimentation, Owens 
submitted his plans and ideas for a 
larger mirror to District 14 headquar- 
ters and later received a go-ahead on its age A 
installation. 

“We looked around for a steel mir- 
ror,’ Owens said, “but couldn’t find one 
big enough for the job.” 

Later, Owens talked with representa- 
tives of Dodson Glass Company of 
Georgetown. The company agreed to 
build a mirror and the Highway Depart- 
ment would install it. 1/4" PLEXIGLASS 

So, a mirror 36 by 52 inches was 


NOTE: FRAME CONSTRUCTED FROM 2"x 8" LUMBER. 


5/8" PLYWOOD BACK 


made up. It worked well, but was not 
quite large enough, Owens said. Then, 
the Department purchased a 36 by 72- 1/4" POLISHED 
‘ : GLASS MIRROR 
inch mirror from Dodson. 

This mirror was encased in a 2 by ! ishe a oot 
8-inch redwood frame for protection. A 
one-fourth-inch sheet of plexiglass was 
placed in front of the mirror for added SECTION A-A - 
protection. 


“Our main worry is vandalism,” Redwood frame and plexiglass shield protect mirror. 


Owens said shortly after the mirror was 
installed. 

He said the plexiglass shield would 
protect the mirror from rocks and ob- 


jects thrown from cars, but not from ' ; : 
Owens questions motorist on effectiveness of the mirror. 


bullets. There was some concern at fi i : 
t ean hs erm at tirst, He found most drivers came, saw, and used the mirror. 


Owens said, that the mirror might cause 
a hazardous glare from automobile lights 
at night. 

This was checked out and the mirror 
was angled so that the glare of head- 
lights would bounce over it. 

Since the mirror’s installation, Owens 
has made a number of trips to the prob- 
lem intersection to check on the success 
of his innovation. 

Sometimes he questions motorists. 
Sometimes he just watches them. 

“So far,” he says, “everything I’ve 
heard about the mirror has been good. 

“At least everybody looks at it,” he 
added. & 


Raise high the bridge girders. Workers rush to finish 
bridge on SH 21 before reservoir waters rise next fall. 


HEN YOU BUILD A DAM for a 
tremendous reservoir, something’s 
gotta give—highways, bridges, utility 
lines, gas and oil pipelines, railroad 
tracks, fences, and a lot of timber. 
When engineers of the Sabine River 
Authority created the Toledo Bend Res- 
ervoir between Texas and Louisiana, 
they also created a major highway and 
bridge-moving problem. The dam will be 
completed in 1967 and rising waters 
will soon inundate two state highways 
and three farm to market roads in Dis- 
trict 11. But the multimillion dollar 
projects involved in relocating and rais- 
ing these highways will not cost the 
Texas Highway Department one cent; 
all costs will be paid by the Sabine River 
Authority of Texas. Two river authorities 
were created by the legislatures of both 
states to operate and control water rights 
and electric power in the reservoir. And 
thereby hangs an unusual tale of co- 
operation and understanding. 
The Sabine reservoir, due to be the 
largest man-made body of water in the 


South, is a monument to interstate co- 
operation—a $60 million monument. The 
project is unique in that it is the only 
major public water and power under- 
taking in the United States that does not 
involve federal participation in its per- 
manent financing. No federal money is 
being spent on construction of the dam. 
When highways and bridges had to be 
rebuilt, a triumvirate, composed of engi- 
neers from the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, the Public Works Department of 
Louisiana, and the Sabine River Au- 
thority, had to decide on each step to be 
taken. This involved many hours of 
planning and of deciding which agency 
would be responsible for what work. 
For example, Louisiana engineers 
drew plans and specifications to build the 
bridge over the Sabine River and across 
the bottom lands on relocated SH 21, 
and agreed to supervise its construction. 
Texas agreed to maintain the bridge. 
The River Authority will foot the cost of 
the $3.5 million project. SH 21, which 


runs through the Sabine National Forest, 


A new 2.4-mile bridge nears completion across the Sabine River bottom. Five highways and 
bridges in the Toledo Bend Reservoir area along the Sabine have to be raised to make way for 
the largest man-made body of water in the South. Note old highway bridge to left of new bridge. 


Wan Toledo 


As far as a person can see from this point, the land will be under water when the mighty Toledo 
Bend Reservoir reaches its capacity. New bridge replaces old truss one, left. 


This is how the bridge looked last September when 150-foot steel plate girders were being 
erected. Web walls between columns will prevent debris from catching on bents as river rises. 


connects Milam, Texas, with Many, Loui- 
siana. 

The new bridge stretches 13,196 feet 
and one inch across the bottom lands. — 
The roadway measures 28 feet clear and 
there are 18-inch refuge curbs on each © 
side. The bridge has a “hump” near its 
middle that will provide 20-foot vertical 
clearance for sailboats and other water 
traffic. Foundations on four interior 
piers are designed to carry the extra load 
should the bridge need to be raised at 
some future date. Minimum clearance 
under any part of the bridge will be 
eight feet. 

The dam, due to be closed in the fall of 
1967, is 9,068 feet of rolled-earth em- 
bankment with a top width of 25 feet 
and a maximum height of 112 feet above 
the river bed. River waters will back up 
from Newton County in the south to 
Panola County in the north, some 65 
miles upriver. 


Eventually the lake will contain ap- 
proximately 4,700,000 acre-feet of water, 
which works out to 1 trillion, 556 billion, 
346 million, 600 thousand gallons. The 
Texas Authority can appropriate 750,000 
acre-feet annually: 100,000 for municipal 
use, 600,000 for industrial use, and 
50,000 for irrigation. 

Economic benefits are expected to 
boom in the East Texas area. Income 
from recreation on the lake alone will 
total an estimated $71 million annually. 
Some 205 million kilowatt-hours of hy- 
droelectric power will be generated each 
year. 

Someday the reservoir may be an im- 
portant link in water navigation from the 
Gulf of Mexico inland to as far as Long- 
view. 

Lumber companies are busy removing 
thousands of trees from the reservoir 
area. Pipeline companies are busy laying 
new lines and installing anchors and 
weights on others. Thousands of objects 
must be moved, or rebuilt, and made 
ready for the coming floods. However, 
one final object remains to be moved— 
a historic marker on SH 21 near the 
border. It reads: “A Royal Highway— 
E] Camino Real. The Old San Antonio 
Road, blazed in 1691 by Domingo Teran 
de Los Rios, the First Provincial Gov- 
ernor of Texas, so expressed and ordered 
by the King of Spain.” 
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Would you believe a check for $1 million... 
for one month's work? Co-recipient of the 
record-setting warrant, R. W. McKinney, left, 
hands it to E. W. Monk, president of the Stone 
Fort National Bank, Nacogdoches, for deposit. 
"Watching" the transaction is the late L. B. 
Mast, the bank's former president who gave 
McKinney a $500 loan—and a start in the con- 
struction world. 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR has par- 

layed a $500 loan into a million- 
dollar check—the largest ever paid by 
the Texas Highway Department to a 
contractor for one month’s work. 

Actually, the warrant—issued for 
$1,083,532.09—went to two contractors, 
but the $500 loan financed the first proj- 
ect undertaken by one, R. W. McKinney, 
in 1927. With this loan, McKinney built 
the business that helped bring in the 
big check. He deposited the check in the 
same East Texas bank that issued the 
original loan 40 years ago. Appropri- 
ately enough, the million-dollar draft 
was the largest ever to be deposited in 
the bank, the Stone Fort National Bank 
in Nacogdoches. McKinney’s home office 
is in Nacogdoches. 

Sharing the record-setting check with 
McKinney was T. S. James & Company, 
Inc. The check covered work performed 
in October on IH 45 in Madison and 


Leon counties. Contractors are paid 
monthly for work accomplished on each 
project. Actually, the contractors earned 
$1,140,560 for work on their joint ven- 
ture during that month, but were able 
to collect only the “smaller” amount. 


That is because state law requires reten 


tion of at least 5 per cent from each 


month’s cost until final payment is made 
for the complete project. 

Most of the work covered by the check 
called for concrete pavement placement 
on the project, which is part of the 
Dallas-to-Houston Interstate Highway 
link. Records indicate McKinney and his 
partner placed almost 40,000 cubic yards 
of concrete during October. 

Overall, the project extends approxi- 
mately 17.9 miles from US 75 north of 
Madisonville north to Centerville. 

As fate would have it, October has 
turned out to be an eventful month for 
the East Texas contractor. For it was in 
the same month—40 years ago—that 
McKinney contracted for his first project 
and the $500 loan. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company hired him to set the 
first cross-country transposed telephone 
line from Logansport, Louisiana, to 
Nacogdoches. 

“This was a rush job to be constructed 
just before the Democratic National 
Convention in Houston that nominated 
Al Smith for President,” recalls Mc- 
Kinney, who has since become a recog- 
nized leader in the construction industry 
and co-recipient of the largest check 
ever paid by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment for one month’s work. 
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By Carol Nation 
Texas State Historical Survey Committee 


This is the last home of Texas’ first native-born governor, James Stephen 
Hogg. Located in Varner-Hogg Plantation State Park near SH 35 at 


West Columbia, the museum in this plantation house exhibits pre-Civil. 


~ 
- 


War relics and early American mementos of southern plantation life. The 
museum is open on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 10 
a.m. until noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


UDYARD KIPLING once said he 
would rather see one of his friends 
dead than working in a museum. 

But today museums have reached an 
all-time high in public popularity, with 
new museums being established through- 
out the world. In the United States alone, 
there are 5,000 museums, with a new 
one opened every 3.4 days. 

Last year 300 million persons visited 
US museums; and more than 15,561,700 
visited Texas museums. 

Texas, with 243 museums and 70 more 
in planning stages, has more museums 
than any other state. At least 60 of them 
are located directly on Texas highways 
or within several blocks of highways. 

One of the finest and largest museums 
in the world—the Fort Worth Children’s 
Museum—is only a few blocks north of 
Interstate 20, Each year 540,000 persons 
visit the museum, and 43,000 children 
participate in the museum’s education 
program. A facet of the program is de- 
voted to transportation, including early 
roads and vehicles, the modes of trans- 
portation used by pioneers, and the 
present and future scope of transporta- 
tion. 

Museums have been recognized by the 
US Travel Service as a top-ranking tour- 
ist attraction. Cities with museums in- 
{ cluded in their lists of historical and 

entertaining tourist attractions are more 
likely to retain tourists for that extra 
day’s visit than those without museums. 
Many cities—noting the success of New 
Orleans, Charleston, Williamsburg, and 
of San Antonio and Jefferson in Texas— 
are beginning to promote 
through their history. 

The Texas State Historical Survey 
Committee’s new Texas Museums Direc- 


tourism 


tory is being distributed at the Highway 
Department’s eight tourist information 
centers at key travel points and at the 
main Austin office. 

Published by Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. of Houston, the directory also is dis- 
tributed by Humble, chambers of com- 
merce, and other tourist-oriented organi- 
zations. 

Traveling Texans and _ out-of-state 
tourists have easy access to the direc- 
tories, which list the address, town, and 
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ar Se n hice 
This 1910 Nichols & Shepard st hin 


wood or coal. It is on exhibit at Burks Museum, along with antique cars, pioneer weapons, black- 


g machines. It bu 


rned 


smith shop, horse-drawn farm equipment, and Indian artifacts. A stump still stands from an early 
hanging tree. The museum is open Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m, or by appointment. 


Burks Museum on SH I6N at Comanche is housed in the first Comanche County courthouse, built 
of logs in 1856. The statue is from the courthouse built in 189! to replace the log one. Visitors 


gather about the cornerstone of the "new" courthouse, which was used until 1939. 
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county of every Texas museum. No 
matter what route he is following, the 
traveler can consult his directory and 
take an interesting rest break browsing 
in a museum. 

The entire story of Texas history is 
told by its museums, from early explora- 
tion and missionary efforts, through col- 
onization, rules under different countries, 
the Texas Republic, early statehood, and 
the Civil War, to the 20th Century. 

Important battles and events, famous 
men, historic sites and buildings, art and 
literature and documents, natural his- 
tory of the land, and the social and eco- 
nomic development of society, have been 
the inspiration of a gamut of museums. 

The nostalgic mementos of yesteryear 
—the butter churns and branding irons, 
sadirons and slat bonnets, daguerreotypes 
and documents of independence, covered 
wagons and Confederate uniforms, ar- 
rowheads and antique furniture, wooden 
plows and blacksmith bellows, and the 
other countless pioneer relics harbored 
in Texas museums—are all tangible evi- 
dences of the past. You can see them, 
touch them, and muse about how dif- 


Photograph courtesy Fort Worth Children’s Museum 
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hildren's Museum get a glimpse of 


primitive man's first attempts at surgery. The nationally famous 
museum is located a few blocks north of IH 20 in Fort Worth. 


ferent 19th Century life in Texas was 
from today. 

At least 26 Texas museums list trans- 
portation exhibits; some are even housed 
in historic stagecoach inns and railroad 
depots. 

Hence children (and adults) can learn 
at these museums about the hardships 
of pioneer travel, and consequently 
better understand and appreciate today’s 
modern transportation conveniences and 
highways. 

They can see the memorabilia of Texas 
trails, the 
antique cars, steam tractors, fire trucks, 
trolleys, airplanes, and saddles, bridles, 
harness, and horse shoes. 

Educators realize the educational value 


covered wagons, buggies, 


of museums in translating textbook facts 
into colorful realism ... especially when 
you consider people visit a museum vol- 
untarily, with no grades or tests to 
worry about. 

The establishment of county historical 
museums has long been encouraged by 
the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee. Recently the agency expanded 
its service to offer professional guidance 


to small museums. In October, in co- 
operation with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, TSHSC sponsored its first official 
Texas Institute for Small Museums at 
Woodville. Skeptics said probably not 
even a hundred persons would attend, 
but registration hit the 343 mark. 

Keynote speaker was Governor John 
Connally, who voiced his support of 
Texas museums and their contributions 
to Texas culture, education, and tourist 
industry. He explained how the Institute 
of Texan Cultures at the San Antonio 
HemisF air will cooperate with museums. 

Frank Taylor, director of the Smith- 
sonian’s US National Museum, said at the 
museum institute: “Museum objects have 
almost magic effect upon children—and 
adults—who are saturated with words 
and who have difficulty in distinguishing 
written accounts of history from fiction 
or plays created out of writers’ minds. 
Just to touch a pewter dish or a bridle 
used by someone a century ago makes 
that distant time a reality, and not simply 
an idea.” 

And the impact is greater than reading 
any history book. ™ 
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m ie Wilson Museum 
‘) 89, Buffalo Gap 


Port Croghan 
1H 29W, Burnet 


Hemphill County Pioneer Museum 


US 60 and 83, Canadian 


‘tion 


ct ee County Museum 
~ US 82, Dickens 


_ Private Car—Ellsmere 
US 377, Fort Worth 


Goliad State Museum 
US 183, Goliad 


Texas Indian Museum 
US 90 and SH 304, Harwood 


President Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
Boyhood Home 
US 290, Johnson City 


Cass County Historical 
Society Museum 


US 59, Linden 


T & P Section House Museum 
US 80, Monahans 


Halfway House 
SH 21, Nacogdoches 


Milner’s Mill 
US 175, Poynor 


Medicine Mound Trading Post 
US 287, Quanah 


Central Texas Area Museum 


Old US 81, Salado 


J. J. Josey General Store Museum 
Spur 99, US 90, San Felipe 


Sunset Trading Post 
and Old West Museum 
US 287, Sunset 


Heritage Garden 


US 190, Woodville 
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North toward San Antonio's central business district, IH 10—IH 37 Inter- 
change's substructure stands complete. The I-beam rolled shapes are 
in place in the interchange structures. 


aterchangse 


Schedule 
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7 7! “Dolly” in the Broadway hit, 
fo 


the mammoth IH 10—IH 37 inter- 
change in San Antonio is “still going” 
and going strong. 
The interchange, which set a record 
as the Highway Department’s largest 
contract when it was let in the summer 


of 1965, is now about 80 per cent com- 


plete. (See TEXAS HIGHWAYS, July 
1965) It will be open to traffic about 


nine months ahead of schedule and al- 
most a full year ahead of HemisFair. 


“The contractor has done his job 
well,” Wilbur C. Raby, District 15’s 
construction engineer, said in explaining 
progress on the important interchange. 
Raby estimates the interchange will be 
completed by June 1967. 

He praised what he called the H. B. 


_Zachry Company’s use of “rather so- 


phisticated computer equipment to plan 
its work so all of the interlocking opera- 
tions come in the right sequence.” 

Zachry, a San Antonio firm, was low 
bidder on the four-level interchange 
which was one of the largest contracts 
ever let on the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. 

With a cost estimate in excess of $9.7 
million, the project has 27 major struc- 
tures and covers a 16-block area. About 
90 per cent of the 24 span bridges are 
complete and all of the concrete pave- 
ment is finished. 

IH 37 will run south out of San An- 
tonio to Corpus Christi. IH 10 passes 
through the city, and will extend from 
Orange in the east to El Paso in the 
west. 

“Tt looks like nothing but concrete and 
steel right now,” Raby said, “but when 
it is complete it will have a lot of beau- 
tification.” 

He said that all bridge approaches 
will be sodded and a complete under- 
eround sprinkler system will be installed. 

“I think this adds both beauty and 
utility to the project,” Raby said. 

He added that Interstate signing and 
illumination will provide traffic conven- 
ience and safety. 

Though the four-level interchange is 
a large project, Raby described it as 
“really rather simple where direct turn- 
ing is concerned.” He thinks drivers will 
have no difficulty in manuevering the 


huge interchange. @ 
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The highest level of Interstate 37, in the Pp 
intermediate stage construction with substructure complete. 


: Ss. yy “o TANS ES 
rocess of steel erection, rises above interchange's 


From top level, a contractor superintendent surveys intermediate levels of the vast interchange. 


Workers prepare for concrete pour to form the deck or riding surface of an interchange bridge. 


Here a bridge, there a bridge—all designed Photographs by Marvin Bradshaw, District 18 
by Highway Department engineers. At the Dis- 

trict 18 open house, employes examine a photo- 

graphic display of Texas' bridges. 


Dallas Open House 
Draws Big Crowd 


A popular attraction is the radar demonstra- 
tion given by Donald Blansett. 


IVES, HUSBANDS, CHILDREN—and the employes 
themselves—packed the place on October 29. 

“The place” was the Dallas district headquarters and the 

occasion, an open house held to show off expanded facilities 

and to give employes and their families a chance to get 


together. 

The idea for the open house was conceived by district safety 
coordinator E. J. Robinson in midsummer. In intervening 
weeks, district personnel built displays for the coming event— 
date unknown. 

“We couldn’t set a definite date until just before the actual 
occasion because the party was contingent on completion of 
curbing and roadway around district headquarters,” explains 
Robinson. “The lab was completed Easter, maintenance por- 
tion moved in early in the summer, and the roadway and 
curbing was finished in October. In fact, the day before the 
party. 

“In preparing for the open house, most employes found 
themselves with a better awareness of their own jobs,” says 
the round-up coordinator. “You see, people in this district 
come from outlying counties, not just Dallas. This is a seven- 
county area. We have 900 employes. Except for the few who 


‘come in for time sheets or supplies, most never see the head- 
quarters, so something like this fosters understanding. They 
so enjoyed seeing where the boss works—and who he is.” 

“The action started at 9:30 a.m. in the reception room,” 
recalls B. L. DeBerry, district engineer. “Visitors were directed 
to the assembly room for a taped slide presentation, ‘Right of 


‘the maps and deeds section, administrative section, property 
management-appraisals section, bridge section, reproduction 
‘section, design section, assistant district engineer’s office, ac- 
counting and personnel section, mailroom, district engineer’s 
office, construction section, and maintenance section. Here 
_ they could see another movie, “Texas Builds a Highway,’ and 
hear an illustrated talk by the traffic engineer. 

: “From the district office, visitors were directed to the permit 
| office and the laboratory, where big and little kids saw the 
' ‘sold nugget shaker,’ ‘mud pie maker, ‘rock crusher,’ ‘com- 
pactor, ‘humidity and temperature control room,’ and core 
drill samples,” added DeBerry. 

The ingenious names for laboratory paraphernalia were 
made up by the employes themselves just for the occasion, and 
proved attention-getters. 

A tour of the district warehouse housing new automobile 
license plates was the last stop for everyone before the bar- 
becue lunch, which was served in the district shop. Amidst the 
noontime clatter and chatter, Margie McCain of accounting 
section played the organ. She had brought her own portable 
organ from home. 

The day before the party, shop personnel worked harder 
than women at spring cleaning. They scrubbed and polished 
and shined and cleaned everything, even garbage cans. After 
the last bite of barbecue and the lingering goodbye’s, the men 
cleaned the shop once again and moved the equipment back 
so work could proceed Monday morning as usual. 

: Robinson credits the district’s regular entertainment com- 
mittee, Frank Fallwell, Rosalyn Browning, and Bill Mont- 
gomery, with working out most of the details for the open 


house. 

Was Robinson surprised by the large turnout. . . 
600 strong? 

“Somewhat. All we had to go on was past gatherings, but 
we knew it was a pretty day and thought we would get a few 
more than usual... and we did.” 

Did the children enjoy the morning’s activities? 

“Without a doubt—especially the lab, with its noise and 
machines, ‘gold nuggets’ and ‘mud pies.’ The radar exhibit 
held their interest, too; they could see how many people exceed 
the speed limit.” 

Another popular attraction was the walkie-talkie demon- 


almost 


stration. 

“More often than not, the kids would say, “This is 007’,” 
recalls Robinson. 

Not only did the Dallas district open house bring employes 
closer together, but it gave them—and their families—a better 
understanding of the workings of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment in the sprawling Dallas district. @ 


—Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
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oving cars on the 


Children and grownups alike “5 fascinated with m 


automatic traffic controller model and making the lights change. 


Approximately 600 District 18 employes and their relatives feast on 
barbecue and the trimmings after a three-hour tour of headquarters. 


Henry Grann (in suit), senior traffic engineer, explains the evolution of 
a sign to guests. Later, visitors will watch signs being made in the shop. 


SEVERE FREEZE, a drought, ad- 
verse economic conditions causing 
an occasional lag in local interest— 
none of these have been enough to deter 
designation and development of US 83, 
the Valley Expressway. For despite such 
obstacles, citizens and local leaders ulti- 
mately provided finances to insure its 
construction—and completion. 
And so it is that another section of 
the eight-lane freeway was dedicated on 
November 9. Sharing dedication honors 
were J. H. Kultgen, Texas Highway Com- 
mission member, and Milton Richardson, 


Hidalgo County Judge. The ceremony 
took place in front of the Texas Highway 
Department’s new district headquarters 
at Pharr, which is on the westbound lane 


of the new expressway. 


Valley Expressway Dedicated 


The new 9.5-mile section extends from 


4 Donna to McAllen. Although the over- 
passes are not yet completed, motorists 
can travel on the expressway all the way 
to Donna, said District Engineer J. F. 


Snyder. Both overpasses are nearing com- 
pletion. 
When completed, the entire Valley Ex- 


pressway will be 67 miles long. The first 
segment in Hidalgo County was opened 
August 11 at Mercedes. 

“In December 1965, Mr. Kultgen of- 


ficially dedicated part of the Valley Ex- 
pressway in Brownsville, where he cut a 
ribbon over the overpass spanning the 
Southern Pacific railroad and Sixth and 


About 100 Valley dignitaries gathered on November 9 to watch Texas 
Highway Commission Member J. H. Kultgen (third from left) and 
Hidalgo County Judge Milton Richardson (far right) snip the ribbon 
opening a nine-mile segment of US 83. Standing with the pair are 
District Engineer J. F. Snyder, left, and US Rep. Kika de la Garza. 
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seventh Streets in Brownsville. This time 
e visited the upper Valley and was given 
1 tour of the expressway from Mission 
o San Benito. We believe he liked what 
le saw,” reports Snyder. 

Highway and traffic studies for devel- 
pment of an adequate highway system 
the Valley began in 1932, with re- 


tricts into the present district. As a result 
of these studies, the Texas Highway Com- 
ssion passed a minute order designa- 
* an “expressway at grade” from Mis- 
sion to Brownsville. 

The county bond election held in 1949 
to finance right of way failed—a severe 
freeze discouraged voters. The Commis- 
sion tried again in 1953. Again interest 
lagged—drought was the culprit this 
time. In 1957, interest again was aroused 
and carried through to a successful bond 
election the following spring. An eight- 
million dollar bond election provided 
funds for right of way as well as other 
important state highway and farm to 
market projects. 

Bids were received for the first part 
of the project—frontage roads—in 1960, 
and the expressway’s construction has 
been progressing gradually. Frontage 
roads for the four-lane highway have 
been completed on the entire project. 

This latest dedication was sponsored 
jointly by the McAllen Chamber of 
Commerce, the Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Highway Department 
district office at Pharr. 

Attending the ceremony with Kultgen 
were Commission Chairman Herbert C. 
Petry Jr., State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer, and a host of Valley dignitaries, 
including Congressman “Kika” de la 

Garza. 

After the dedication, Kultgen spoke 
before the McAllen Rotary Club. Texas 
Highway Department engineers, con- 

tractors, and members of the original 

Hidalgo County expressway committee 


were given special recognition. 

Kultgen then met privately with local, 
county, and chamber of commerce of- 
ficials to discuss area highway problems. 
Special attention was given to an urban 
transportation plan for the McAllen- 
Pharr metropolitan area. Fifty people 
attended the meeting. @ 


The newly dedicated section of US 83 crosses 
US 281, foreground, forming an interchange 
at Pharr. Dedication ceremonies of the Mc- 
Allen-Donna section took place on US 83's 
westbound lanes, immediately in front of. the 
Highway Department's new District 21 head- 
quarters. The office is visible in the middle 
portion of the picture, at right. 


Photograph by Purnell Photos 
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RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Andrew J. Krueger Sr., Maintenance Mechanic II 
John J. Mares, Procurement Specialist 

Bridge Division 
Michael M. Leyendecker Jr., Engineer II 


Planning Survey Division 
John V. Trapp, Traffic Recorder II 


District 2 
James B. Chiles, Engineering Aide IV 


District 5 
James L. Haltom, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 
William R. Blackwell, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
James M. Aaron, Skilled Laborer 


District 16 
Harry J. Hopkins, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 17 
Terry G. Matthews, Skilled Laborer 
Eugene Starkey, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Herbert B. Thompson, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
George F. Best, Engineering Technician V 


Harris County Tops 
Registration List 


Motor vehicle registrations in Texas 
during the 1966 fiscal year increased 
3.6 per cent. 

In the 12 months ended August 31, 
a total of 6,444,050 motor vehicles were 
registered in Texas. This compares with 
6,220,693 registered during the 1965 
fiscal year. 

More than one third of all motor ve- 
hicles were registered in the four most 
populous counties of the state—Harris, 
Dallas, Bexar and Tarrant. Registra- 
tions in these counties totaled 2,382,988. 
Harris County had the highest total 
number of vehicles registered, 887,135, 
followed by Dallas County with 726,013. 

The ten most populous metropolitan 
centers accounted for almost half of all 
registrations during the fiscal year, 
which included parts of both the 1965 
and 1966 registration years. They had a 
total of 3,175,598 registrations. 

At the other end of the scale, Loving 
County in far West Texas had the small- 
est number of registrations, 150. 


Largest Letting Makes History 


Department history was made at the 
October contract letting when two new 
records were set. 

First, it was the largest letting in 
dollar volume. Bids received at the Oc- 
tober 25-26 letting on 70 projects totaled 
$93,028,836.39. 

Also, a Dallas County project that will 
cost more than $12 million for con- 
struction alone was the single largest 


project the Department has ever let to 


contract. It involves the construction of 
two unique highway interchanges. 

On Interstate, US and State-num- 
bered primary and secondary highways 
federal matching funds, 
low bids for the projects totaled 
$33,594,438.50. 

In addition, bids were received on 
construction and reconstruction of State 
secondary roads. Cost of these projects 
totaled $19,434,397.89. 


involving 


The combined total of more than $53 
million makes the letting the largest in 
dollar volume in the history of the De- 
partment. The next largest letting was 
$40.8 million last April. 


November’s letting totaled 
$43,427,079.18, and totals for October 
and November alone exceeded total let- 
tings for any one year up to and in- 
cluding 1951. @ 


mid a flourish of drums and 
bugles, District Engineer Gilbert 
A. Youngs cut a ribbon formally open- 
ing Interstate 20 from Hallsville, Texas, 
to Shreveport, Louisiana, November 3. 
The dedicated section actually covers 
a 16-mile stretch in Harrison County 
from FM 450 just south of Hallsville to 
FM 31 southeast of Marshall. Interstate 
20 from Marshall east to Shreveport has 
been opened to traffic since October 
1965. All sections of IH 20 between 
Dallas and Shreveport now have been 
completed or are under construction. 
The Hallsville High School Band and 
majorettes presented a band concert and 
precision drill for more than 200 guests 
at the “sub-courthouse” in Hallsville. 
Then shortly before 10 a.m., everyone 
moved two miles south to Interstate 20 
for the ribbon-cutting ceremonies. 
Hallsville Mayor Tom Brown intro- 
duced the principal speaker, Gilbert 
Youngs, who in turn introduced other 
Highway Department personnel: W. W. 
Potter, district engineer at Tyler; Tom 
Hunter of Carthage, who supervised 
construction of Interstate 20 from FM 31 
to SH 43; Tom Rideout of Marshall, 
supervising engineer from SH 43 to 
FM 450; and Temple Ingram of Gilmer, 
who is supervising construction from 
FM 450 to the Gregg County line. 
Youngs told the crowd that opening 


of the new section of Interstate 20 will 
have great meaning, not only to those 
who designed and supervised its con- 
struction, but to a greater degree, to all 
those who reside in the area and to all 
who pass through the area from one part 
of the country to another. He said that 
when the Interstate system is completed 


District Engineer Gilbert Youngs (scissors in 
hand) and Hallsville Mayor Tom Brown cut 
the ribbon formally opening Interstate 20 from 
Hallsville to Shreveport. 


‘ ——— 
Photograph courtesy Longview Daily News 
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in Texas in 1972, it will mean a reduc- 
tion of 700 traffic fatalities a year. 

The district engineer said the portion 
of Interstate 20 from Hallsville to the 
Louisiana state line was constructed at 
a cost of $17.3 million. 

“This may seem high,” Youngs said, 
“but we in the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment take pride that construction on In- 
terstate highways in Texas is costing the 
taxpayers only about two thirds what it 
is costing to build the Interstate on the 
average nationwide.” 

Youngs said there has been some crit- 
icism in the past about a lack of modern- 
izing highways in Harrison County. 
Youngs explained that this is because 
funds are simply not available at the 
state or local levels to do all that is 
needed at this time. 

“I wish to assure you that no one in 
Harrison County or in the entire area is 
any more eager than I am to develop at 
the earliest moment possible every proj- 
ect authorized or which can be au- 
thorized,” said Youngs. 

“If you look at the record of our ac- 
complishments in the county, Harrison 
County need feel no pangs of neglect.” 
He pointed out that nearly $29 million 
has been spent in the county in the last 
six years, including more than $20 mil- 
lion on Interstate 20. 

Youngs noted that much more work 
remains to be done, including projects 
on US 59, US 80, SH 43, Loop 281, 
Loop 390, and FM roads. US 80 will be 
converted to a four-lane divided highway 
between Hallsville and Gum Springs 
Road and Loop 281 will be four lanes 
from Interstate 20 to where it inter- 
changes with US 80. 
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A Shocking Revelation 
A field party from the Webb County 


residency in District 21 was sent out to 
measure an outdoor advertising sign. A 
survey worker threw his steel tape over 
the face of the sign. It struck a 220- 
volt circuit with a blinding flash, burn- 
ing the tape through in several places. 
The jolting incident made everyone sud- 
denly safety conscious. There have been 
no volunteers lately to use a steel chain or 
a cloth metallic tape to measure signs. 


New Harvey Girls 


Another barrier concerning women in 
construction has been removed, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Texas Con- 
tractor magazine. 

In a remote area of Montana where 
the terrain is so rugged the fastest way 
to get construction machinery to the job 
is to walk it there, the Taggart Con- 
struction Company has hired women. 
Work is being done on the existing road- 
way at the mountainous site and women 
are being used as flag girls on each of 
the two daily shifts. One of the young 
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ladies has worked three consecutive sum- 
mers for the firm in the same capacity. 

Glen Harvey, superintendent, feels it 
is an ideal solution to the problem of 
handling heavily trafficked jobs. In the 
past he found when he took one of the 
regular crew off his job to control 
traffic he had an unhappy man on his 
hands. Often the men did a poor job be- 
cause their interest was in getting back 
to their regular work. 

Since hiring girls, Harvey said he has 
yet to get a complaint from either the 
job sponsor or motorists. 

“Usually the female flaggers are col- 
lege girls making more money during 
the summer than they would be able to 
earn any other way,” says Harvey. 


But We Try Harder 
The Iraan News, published by C. C. 


Carll, sports this unique slogan: 

“The Second Largest Newspaper in 
the Second Largest City in the Second 
Largest County in the Second Largest 
State.” 


"WHY MR. WILSON... DIDN'T ssh EVER GO HOME 


AFTER THE OFFICE PARTY 
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Weldon Hart, executive vice president of 
Texas Good Roads Association, and Tom Taylor, 
director of Travel and Information Division, look 
over plaques that will go to winners of the 
Highway Week editorial contest. 


How About That? 

More than half the world’s cars are 
in the United States, where 78 per cent 
of all families own automobiles and 23 
per cent of these own more than one car. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 


tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 


should be directed to the Editorial Of- 


fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870| e 


The Promised Land 

Billy Pumphrey, former employe in 
Equipment and Procurement Division, 
writes again from his Peace Corps post 
in Tanzania: 

“T also want to thank you for the ex- 
eellent maps, books, and other informa- 
tion about our Lone Star State. My stu- 
dents, missionaries in our town, and my 
fellow Peace Corps volunteers are now 
more than ever convinced that Texas is 
the Promised Land. The beautiful pic- 
tures and interesting stories give us 
Texans reason to be proud. I am espe- 
cially anxious to get back to those won- 
derful Texas superhighways.” Ho-Ho!! 


Thank You, City Fathers 

Signing engineers in District 2, Fort 
Worth, were a little shook when they 
learned city officials planned to name a 
traffic artery South Industrial Thorough- 
_ fare. 

How could they possibly get all those 
letters on directional signs at exits on an 
Interstate Loop 820 interchange? 

In addition to an industrial tract, the 
new street will also serve the southeast 
campus of Tarrant County Junior Col- 
lege. 

City councilmen, admitting Depart- 


ment engineers had a point, soon reme- 
died the situation. They named the 
street Campus Drive. 


7 = 
Around 170 members of TPEA, Chapter 9, 
Brownwood District, gathered for a barbecue 
on November I0 at the district equipment shop. 
Highlighting the get-together was a ceremony 
honoring William C. Miller, equipment super- 
visor, who retired with 26 years service. 


Information, Por Favor 


Planning has begun for a new Texas 
Highway Department Tourist Informa- 
tion Bureau to be located on Interstate 
35 in Laredo. 

At their October 28 meeting, the Texas 
Highway Commission gave the go-ahead 
signal for advance planning of the center, 
including selection of a site. 

The new facilities will “give travelers 
a greater knowledge and keener appre- 
ciation of Texas,” the Commission said, 
noting that large numbers of citizens of 
both Texas and Mexico cross the border 
annually to vacation, shop, and transact 
business. 

A tourist information bureau located 
on US 81 and 83 in Laredo was closed 
in 1963 because of relocation of the 
highway. The Highway Department op- 
erates seven information bureaus at key 
highway gateways to the state and one in 
rotunda of the Capitol in Austin. Con- 
struction of 


another will begin soon 


in Amarillo. @ 


ee 


T/Sgt. Joseph G. Morris, engineering tech- 
nician in New Braunfels, District 15, accepts 
a plaque naming him "Outstanding Air Force 
Reserve Airman" in Texas from Ben F. Oram, 
State AFA president. Morris has worked 11! 
years for the Highway Department. 


Leon Hawkins, second from right, 1966 winner of the Hewes award, receives a copper plaque dup- 
licate of the original certificate from fellow employes as an expression of their esteem. Presenting 
the plaque for the Bridge Division are, from left, Bill Girardeau, Clyde Silvus, Herbert Kessler, 
and E. A. Jelinek. Hawkins won the award for his development of the breakaway sign support. 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


OVER THE HIGH"NaAys 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e I am writing to congratulate you 
folks on the way I was treated and the 
perfect conditions of your highways. I 
was down there for 314 months and it 
was just grand .. . The hospitality of the 
people is out of this world, the highways 
and byways are perfect, and the road 
markings are the best in the USA... 
Your highway rest spots are perfect, and 
I noticed this year that some of the car 
graveyards are really improved... I am 
a farmer and cover much ground in the 
winter months to find out how the other 
farmers and ranchers go about working 
... I have visited every city (in Texas) 
along with all the smaller ones off the 
main roads. 

A. J. Beahan 
Ontario, Canada 


e For the past eighteen to twenty-four 
months, heavy loads of gravel have been 
transported over FM 2154 from College 
Station to Wellborn and on the Koppe 
Road southwest of Wellborn. FM 2154 
has been severely damaged and a large 
portion of the asphalt surface of the 
Koppe Bridge Road destroyed. 

It does not seem possible that the 
utilization of this gravel or the profit 
realized by the operators of this business 
could warrant the expense incurred to 
repair these roads and related damage to 
automobiles. 

An attempt, the first in several months, 
was made last Friday to repair portions 


of FM 2154, but a tooth-jarring situation 
still exists along much of the road. 
Your review of the matter would be 
greatly appreciated. 
John B. Rosser 
Bryan 


e Being a proud citizen of the State 
of Texas, and recognizing the efficiency 
of our Highway Department, I normally 
have nothing but praise for both the con- 
struction and maintenance of our high- 
ways, but somebody goofed. 

I would like to call to your attention 
a section of FM 1765 within the city 
limits of Texas City from State Highway 
146 east to 29th St. which was “re- 
topped” last week. 

Having travelled throughout the State 
of Texas within the last year, I can truth- 
fully say that this is the poorest work- 
manship that I have seen in this state. 

This is truly a disgrace to our high- 
way department and the many fine em- 
ployees within the department and I am 
earnestly requesting that you investigate 
and correct this situation at your earliest 
possible convenience. 

kK. E. Hammack 
Texas City 


(It was no goof. District maintenance 
men were filling depressions in prepara- 
tion for a new surface, an operation that 
leaves the road rough and unsightly. A 
lack of material from the local supplier 
caused a few days delay in resurfacing.) 


¢ For the past several years during 
our vacation we have traveled in Texas 
as well as other states. We have always 
been impressed with the roadside parks 
you provide our state. They are by far 
better than any of those we have seen 
in the surrounding states. We just re- 
cently completed a two-week vacation 
and again it was always enjoyable to 
stop at these parks for a rest and refresh- 
ment, 

Therefore we would like to say “thank 
you” for providing Texans and visitors — 
a very pleasant place to stop for a while. 

Mrs. Douglas Kempf 
San Antonio 


e Your dual-lane highways always 
seem to have a bump or depression just 
adjacent to a bridge causing a rough 
ride upon crossing the bridge. Is this a 
design error or normal settlement? 

Missouri 


¢ I would like more information on 

the highway rules, and everything that 
runs on that general category. I am try- 
ing not to be a litterbug, and by all 
means am trying to get all of my friends 
and even people who aren’t friends to 
pick up instead of throw down trash. 
Thanks again so much! 

Tracy Etzel 

Palestine 


Research work on the Highway Department's proposed tourist center at the Judge 
Roy Bean Museum uncovered this historic photograph of the second low water 
bridge built over the Rio Grande between San Felipe (now part of Del Rio}, Texas, 
USA and Las Vaca (now Ciudad Acuna) Coahuila, Mexico. The first crossing was 
a ford. The second, a ferry boat. Then two low water bridges were constructed, 
each being washed away in floods. After this bridge was washed away, a high 
bridge was built. A saloon and customs house can be identified on the far side of 
the river in Mexico. The photograph is from the collection of the Whitehead Me- 
morial Museum in Del Rio. It was donated to the museum by Clarence Hereford. 
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